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The story of what happened in June 
has scarcely more than historical in- 
terest in August. In social work, as in 
every other department of activity, 
the public mind is ~rimed for new 
amazement. If the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference had done something unimagin- 
able and upsetting, many would have 
accepted the results with equanimity. 

An occasion is surely worthy of 
brief reflection, in such a time, when 
positive conviction grows out of coun- 
sels of uncertainty; when constructive 
proposals are adopted with a fair de- 
gree of unanimity by those who have 
opposed one another radically, and 
when, contrary to the popular trend, 
traditions are respected. 

For the hasty reader, the general 
effects of this forty-fourth National 
Conference may be epitomized quite 
simply. The outlines of discussion 
that were drawn months previous, 
ct on eqrial- work. still 
throve in “splendid isolation,” were 
followed steadfastly. Not a _ half- 
dozen section topics were changed. 
But by emergency action a series of 
discussions of war problems were 
superimposed which gave the occasion 
a timeliness and an intensity of inter- 
est scarcely attained by any recent 
conference. It was by far the largest 
National Conference in history; dele- 
gates attended in spite of unprece- 
dented preoccupation at home, and 
they devoted themselves to the week 
of discussions and interviews with 
little reserve or relaxation. 

Sidelights on the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing are given elsewhere in this issue, 
under independent headings, and simi- 
lar notes will appear in the September 
number. The Survey has published 
several good accounts in issues im- 
mediately following the conference. 
Later in this article the transactions 
of the major divisions will be re 
viewed. 
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Reorganization 

The operations of the Conference 
were systematized, formally, through 
the adoption for the first time of a 
constitution and by-laws. This un- 
usual action was completed at two 
afternoon sessions. It was, perhaps, 
a manifestation of the same feeling for 
constructive planning that charac- 
terized the program discussions. So 
much isAnvolvedf in the details of the 
new code that complete presentation 
is reserved for a subsequent issue of 
the Bulletin. The Conference goes 
now under a new name, its general 
purposes have‘ been restated, its 
methods of operation have been out- 
lined -in detail, new financial arrange- 
ments have been agreed upon, and its 
formal structure has been changed 
fundamentally. 

This structural modification repre- 
sents an effort to put in manageable 
order a confusion of minor meetings 
held independently during conference 
week. This has been the Balkan 
question of the National Conference 
for several years. Doubtless, the gen- 
eral feeline for united national effort 
was responsible somewhat for ‘the 
readiness with which the new scheme 
was adopted. In a way, too, this was 
an effort of the Conference to clear 
its decks for action in the interna- 
tional crisis. “The world just now is 
a vast laboratory for the demonstra- 
tion of the truths on which social work 
is based,” is the observation made by 
one committee. 

In general effect, the plan is in- 
tended to develop seven continuing 
Divisions in the Conference, inde- 
pendent in organization, but in their 
activities controlled by the Executive 
Committee of the Conference. The pro- 
gram of the annual meeting, originat- 
ing largely within the several Divi- 
sions, is placed under the management 
of the Executive Committee. The 


plan is intended to favor the prose- | 


cution of divergent technical. in- 
terests in social work, and a more 
comprehensive treatment of problems, 


(Contin ued on page 3, col. 1) 


STATE MEETINGS AND THE WAR 

Business a little better than usual 
is anticipated by the officials of many 
of the state conferences. No ge in 
time or place of meeting and no reduc- 
tion in attendance on account of the 
war is the usual reply of secretaries to 
questions asked by the National Con- 
ference office. Indeed, a few expect an 
increase in attendance. 

War time subjects, such as recrea- 
tion around soldiers’ camps, social hy- 
giene, training for netional service and 
relief for soldiers’ families, are in pros- 
pect in nearly all states. The responsi- 
bility of state organizations for ar- 
ranging series of discussions adapted 
to the times, and worthy the effort and 
expenditure involved in attendance by 
delegates, is recognized generally. 

All the conferences represented in 
the calendar of meetings published on 
page two have replied to a question- 
naire on this subject, and in addition 
the following: Alabama, Florida, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. 


State Conference Officers Meet 
Th ~ tonic of balanced mrograms.tor — 
state conferences produced some Gif- 
ference of opinion at a meeting of 
presidents and secretaries at Pitts- 
burgh. One group maintained accord- 
ing to the traditions of the National 
Conference that state conferences 
were primarily forums for the promul- 
gation of advanced ideas and the sug- 
gestion of new methods. Another 
group argued that state conferences 
should try to see to it that part of 
their program is enacted into legis- 
lation. It was pointed out that busi- 
ness interests organize to get the leg- 
islation they desire and that educa- 
tional institutions do likewise. Why 
should not the charitable forces, most 
of which are connected with the state 
conference, organize to get positive re- 
sults in the form of legislation? The 
opposition held that a separate lobby 
should be formed for this purpose, and 
that the conference should not be 
committed to a legislative program. 
Every state conference program 
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should bf so arranged that ample time 
is provided for free discussion from 
the floor; committee reports and tech- 
nical discussion should be given in the 
morning when the various. social 
workers are present; inspirational ad- 
dresses should be given in the after- 
noon and evening before general 
audiences; social features should be 
introduced as an aid to promote at- 
tendance and acquaintance, and soli- 
darity among the different groups; 
these were among the major conclu- 
sions of this third annual gathering 
of state conference officials. 


STATE AND CITY MEETINGS 


The Louisiana state conference will 
meet at New Orleans probably about 
the time of meeting of the American 
Prison Association, November 19-23. 


Bad weather proved to be no obsta- 
cle to good attendance at the Connecti- 
cut conference in April. The county 
home problem, with special relation to 
child welfare, was the dominant topic. 
County jail reform, plans for a wom- 
en’s reformatory and the consolidation 
of two state boards with the prospect 
of adopting constructive plans for the 
care of feeble-minded and epiieptic 
children, likewise demanded consid- 
erable attention. The secretary of the 
next meeting, to be held at New Brit- 
ain in the spring of 1918, is George L. 
Warren of the Bridgeport Charity Or- 
ganization Society. 


The New Jersey state conference 
meeting at Montclair in April re- 
vealed from beginning to end the im- 
portance of war problems in social 
work. This appeared especially in the 
sessions on child welfare, health and 
housing, and family treatment. The 
use of political methods to attain so- 
cial ends was advocated by Allen T. 
Burns, of Cleveland. A lively debate 
developed on the subject of health in- 
surance. Professor Kelly Miller, of 
Howard University, Washington, led 
in the discussion of negro migration 
northward. Robert L. Fleming, of 
Jersey City, is president of the con- 
ference for 1918; Ernest D. Easton, of 
Newark, continues as secretary. 


The formation of local chapters of 
the state conference is the unique pro- 
posal that has been adopted by the 
California Conference of Social Agen- 
cies. Already six county and munici- 
pal organizations are in process of as- 
similation. At first the attention of 
the chapters will be devoted to prob- 
lems arising out of the war, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the organization of 
agencies and the training of volun- 
teers: Another innovation is the pub- 
lication of quarterly bulletins in place 
of the annual volume of proceedings. 
The conference met at Oakland in 
April and, along with it, the State 
Council of Defense and the Califor- 
nia chapters of the American Red 
Cross. Three subjects have been se- 
lected for special study during the 
year, juvenile courts and probation, 
charities endorsement and the pauper 
settlement law. 


Social workers turned out in force 
at the meetings of the eighth New 
York City Conference the latter part 
of May. Leopold Plaut, head of the 
United Hebrew Charities, was presi- 
dent. More than 700 were registered 
for the sessions on three days. A 
minimum wage law for women, an old 
age pension law for those advanced 
in years, and research into the prob- 
lem of mental deficiency, were urged 
by Rev. William A. Courtney, super- 
visor of Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York. Dr. S. 
Adolphus Knopf, chairman of the 
committee on public health, plead for 
special attention to recruits to the 
army and navy who were found to be 
tuberculous. Harry L. Hopkins, secre- 
tary of the New York Child Welfare 
Board, which is administering more 
than a million dollars in widows’ pen- 
sions during 1917, declared that no 
charitable organization should give 
aid to any family that had a normal, 
able-bodied man in it, because such 
aid subsidized the industry that un- 
derpaid its workers. Edmond J. But- 
ler, of the Catholic Home Bureau for 
Dependent Children, is the president 
of the ninth conference, to be held in 
May, 1918. John B. Prest, of the State 
Board of Charities, is continued as 
secretary. 


Conferences, 1917-1918, Secretaries 

CANADA—Ottawa, September 23-25. 
Arthur H. Burnett, City Hall, Toronto. 

ARK.—Helena, spring. 

CALIF.—Santa Barbara, April. Stuart 
A. Queen, 995 Market St., San Francisco. 

CONN:—New Britain, spring. George 
L. Warren, 401 Connecticut National 
Bank Bldg., Bridgeport. 

IND. ei September 29-October 
2. Frank D. Loomis, 88 Baldwin Block, 
Indianapolis. 

IA.—Mason City, fall. Bessie A. Mc- 
Clennahan, State University, Iowa City. 

MICH.—Lansing, October 21-23. Marl 
T. Murray, State Capitol, Lansing. 

MINN.—Owatonna, September 29-Oc- 
tober 2. Frank J. Bruno, Old Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Minneapolis. 


KAN.—Emporia, October. G. M. Pfeif- 
ier Associated Charities, Kansas City, 

n. 

ME.—Waterville, Oct. 25-6. Gladys 
Gaylord, 173 State St., Waterville. 

MO.—Jo lin, November 25-27. J. L. 
wee. rdon Hotel Bld .. Columbia. 

—Omaha (probably), early in 

1918. K. L. Schreiber, 210° City Hall, 
Omaha. 

N. Y.—Binghamton, November 13-15. 
Richard W. Wallace, Box 17, the Capitol, 


Alban pany. 

CITY—Manhattan, Brooklyn and 
me, Ma nag 23, 1918. John B. Prest, 
289 Fourth 

HIO_—Springfield, fall. H. H. Shirer, 
335 S. Ai h St., Columbus. 

R. ewport, October 16-17. Harriet 
E. Thomas, 46 Clarke St., Newport. 

PA. 1. J. Bruce Byall, 419 S. 
15th St., Philadelphia. 

S. C.—Aiken. Margaret Laing, 1121 
Gervais St., ama = gg 

TENN. —Memphis, ‘ey. Cc. Menz- 
ler, Board of Control Bldg., Seshvine 

Sten October 28- >. Ds 

Sagies: teen Se Commerce Oi St. 


techie. ttaryinns a 


January. A. R. Gif- 


Vv. “Te yak urs, January (extra ses- 
= Sept. 2). Joseph T 
Lib , Richmond. 

A.——Fa a; November 19-21. 
ae = 300 Board of Trade Bldg., 


Wreeting 
me Rie Mad pois. October 9-11. 
Prot y. % li 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MONTH 


Pamphlets 

(Price indicated with each. Discount 
allowed on orders in quantity.) 
No. 85. The Conquest of Pov- 

erty, Frederic NG ss 6 ane! @.0.0 10 cents 
No. 86. A Plan for Co-ordi- 

nated Conferences on Child 

Welfare, Wilfred S. Reynolds 8 cents 
No. 87. Social Problems of the 


War, Edward T. Devine...... 10 cents 
No. 88. War Relief in Canada, 
oe oe ae eee 12 cents 


No. 89. Public Health Nursing 

and the War, Mary E. Lent.. 8 cents 
No. 91. The Public Health in 

wer Time, Dr. C. E. A. Wins- 


ow 
No. 93. Mobilization of the 
Brain Power of the Nation, 
Stewart Paton, M. D 
No. 94. Economy in Diet, Prof. 
GPRMOM LABS oc ccc ce cceviccced 12 cents 
No. 95. Public Health as a So- 
cial Movement, Prof. Irving 
PE | 9 64-4566 ONE HOT ORS VOC 12 cents 
No. 96. The Bearings of Psy- 
chology on Social Case Work, 
William Healy, M. D 
No. 97. Intensive and Con- 
structive Journalism in Health 
Education: An Example, C. E. 
» .; = Se ere 
No. 98. The Relation of Food 
Economics to the Nutritive 
Value of the Diet, Lucy H. 
Re ae. o kaerAls waren oop 0 a2 8 2 
No. 99. The Public Health Pro- 
gram of the Present Day, Wil- 
liam White, M. D........... 8 cents 
No. 100. The Apportionment of 
the Health Budget, Franz 
ON: Es ce cikvaearesnces 
No. 101. The Possibilities and 
Limitations of Special Taxa- 
tion of Land, Arthur N. 
pA A eS ear ee 8 cents 
No. 102. The _ Significance to 
the City of Its Local Com- 
munity Life, Mary E. Mec- 
| RE eres 6 cents 
No. 103. Possibilities and Op- 
portunities of Federation, or 
Councils of Social Agencies, 
Sherman C. Kingsley........ 8 cents 
No. 104. The Negro and the 
New Economic Conditions, R. 
a er Perry eee 6 cents 
No. 105. Financing Charities in 
War ype Samuel McCune 
Re bn ca eh bee eae 6 cents 
No. 106. ’ nicgitimecy in Eu- 
rope as Affected by the War, 
Emma O. Lundberg......... 8 cents 
No. 107. The Progress of Fi- 
nancial Federation, William 
Be OOD. cuhaPucdee th e60 6d es 6 cents 
% Business Man’s 
Criticism of the Present Or- 
ganization of Social Service, 
POR AB, GRR asec ccicocnes 6 cents 


eo 


cents 


o 


cents 


oo 


cents 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


The National Children’s Home and 
Welfare Association is the new name 
adopted by the delegates to the meet- 
ing of the National Children’s Home 
Society at Pittsburgh. The scope of 
the association was broadened and un- 
usual interest was manifested in 
establishing better standards of ad- 
ministration of work for homeless and 
neglected, dependent children. The 
attendance was the largest in the his- 
tory of this long-established organiza- 
tion. The officers for 1918 are: presi- 
dent, Superintendent D. F. Shirk, of 
the Kansas Society, and secretary, 
Superintendent W. S. Reynolds, of 
Illinois. 


RECEIPTS LOST 
Of the members who attended the 
Pittsburgh Conference, will not the 
holders of the following receipt num- 
bers kindly report their names to the 
Chicago office: 
341, 669, 865 ? 


Numbers 162, 163, 
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scientific and practical, than was pos- 
sible under the former simpler or- 
ganization. As President Woods puts 
it, “It is now happily clear that every 
positive program, however alien in 
the past, will have full rights in the 
Conference.” The National Confer- 
ence does not assume any connection 
with the propaganda activities of 
kindred groups. It does, however, pro- 
pose to absorb and co-ordinate the 
purely discussional features of meet- 
ings held in connection with it. 

The slate was wiped clean at Pitts- 
burgh apparently, so far as proposals 
of reorganization go. No committees 
were provided to work upon special 
problems during the year. 


Program Characterized 

A newcomer in the Conference once 
proposed to the committee on or- 
ganization that for one year the usual 
kind of discussions be abandoned, and 
that attention be given only to THE 
CAUSE of social ills. That member, had 
he been present this year, might have 
derived some satisfaction from the 
frank searching after the basis of 
poverty and distress in our changing 
social order. The President and his 
associates at the opening meeting be- 
gan “laying the axe at the root of 
the tree.” The final address of the 
Conference was a story of first-rate in- 
vestigation and reform in South Caro- 
lina. All through the committee 
programs runs the effect of this funda- 
mental question: illegitimacy and 
child welfare; the standard of living, 
taxation, etc., and community life; 
prison reform, politics and public 
charities, economic waste. Even the 
Conference sermon was devoted to this 
underlying issue. 

Social Problems of the War con- 
stituted the subject of what was prob- 
ably the most significant series of 
discussions: significant because it dis- 
closed the wide scope and importance 
of organized humanitarian effort in 
these times, because it showed the re- 
sourcefulness of the National Con- 
ference in respect to timely adapta- 
tion of its discussions, and because it 
illustrated well the values of informal 
discussion without scheduled papers, 
under capable direction. The address 
of former President Taft on “The 
League to Enforce Peace” was the 
first presentation of a plan of inter- 
national organization ever given on 
the platform of the National Con- 
ference. For a satisfactory reflection 
of that “common mind” regarding war 
measures which developed in this 
emergency council, members must be 
referred to the complete proceedings. 
This section will be the first to come 
from the press. An excellent account 
is contained in The Survey of June 
16th. 

The special meetings arranged by 
Professor Devine had no monopoly on 
war problems, however. Important 
reference was made to the war in 
every other division; notably in the 
discussions of the committees on The 
Family and the Community, Health, 
Children, and Community Programs. 
The chairman of the committee on 


The Family and the Community, Mr. 
Persons, was just assuming the 
civilian directorship of the Red Cross. 
Of equal importance with conference 
discussions were the numerous con- 
sultations of leaders on Red Cross 
methods and measures. But this sec- 
tion made contributions also to the 
subjects of case work and public pen- 
| sions to families. These meetings 
were remarkable, too, for anticipation 
of the ascendancy of the volunteer 
worker. 

Regarding Community Programs, the 
reader must be referred to the pub- 
lished program. These discussions 
reflected an effect of war organization 
perhaps more important than that 
shown in any other department—the 
increasing orderliness, intelligence 
and purpose in community :ife. In the 
discussions on Health a more concrete 


have been shown, however. Infant 
mortality, nursing, economy of diet 
and the co-ordination of health activi- 
ties are “live” problems. The goal of 
effective relationship of health and 
social work, so ardently desired on 
both sides, was brought much nearer 
by the Pittsburgh discussions. This 
Miss Seymour had in mind when she 
said “Something new is coming in 
the health program; what is it?” 

Among several outstanding effects 
of the program on Children were the 
impetus gained from the activities of 
children’s code commissions during 
the year, and the closer correlation of 
child welfare agencies associated 
with the National Conference. The 
meetings on Mental Hygiene com- 
manded a splendid attendance. It 
may have been due in part to the 
feeling which Dr. Paton expressed so 
ably, that “It is an opportune moment 
for democracy to demonstrate that 
the successful control of human ener- 
gies can be entrusted safely only to 
those persons who understand the 
| mechanisms by which life is adjusted.” 

The Public Charities sessions were 
notable for their disclosure of fast- 
growing professional spirit among this 
official class. The competitive exhibit 
of almshouse plans was typical of 
their activities. The discussions on 
| Corrections were in large measure 
a protest against ineffectual prison 
methods. Rural Social Problems for 
the first time attained the dignity of 
an independent committee of the Con- 
ference. The same is true of Social 
Insurance. In this section a thorough- 
going debate developed on the prin- 
ciples of health insurance as proposed 
in this country. 


Typical Features 
The Pittsburgh Conference was un- 
usually bold and decisive in its dis- 
cussions and action. A sign of this 
spirit was the passage of a resolution 
favoring war time prohibition. Prob- 
ably no other conference has had so 
many speakers of wide distinction: an 
ex-president of the United States, a 
governor from a distant state, bishops 
representing Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches, and others of prom- 

inence in professional fields. 
Singing by the evening audiences 
showed a _ splendid spirit of com- 
| munity. A renaissance of “floor” 


and immediate effect of the war may . 


discussion was brought about largely 
through the co-operation of speakers 
scheduled for formal addresses. Un- 
precedented delegations, for a meet- 
ing at such a location, attended from 
the South, the West, and Canada. 
Members from each of these regions 
met to plan the wider extension of 
National Conference influence. Sepa- 
rate meetings were held, also, of dele- 
gates interested in the social work 
of Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
faiths, chiefly to plan more extensive 
co-operation with the Conference. 

So large and effective a Conference 
would have been impossible without 
excellent local organization. In every 
department, from hospitality to the 
extensive exhibit of Pennsylvania 
agencies, the Pittsburgh Committee on 
Arrangements demonstrated the ideal 
of local reception. 

Perhaps the national movement in 
social work must attain maximum 
strength and usefulness in much the 
same way as a man “comes to him- 
self.” There can be little doubt that 
under unusual circumstances the Na- 
tional Conference at its Pittsburgh 
meeting took an aggressive step that 


is in keeping with its distinguished 
past. 


FIRST INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 

The honor of being the first Institu- 
tional Member of the National Confer- 
ence goes to the Charity Organization 
Society of Buffalo. This new class of 
membership, for which the annual 
dues are twenty-five dollars, was cre- 
ated at the Pittsburgh Conference. It 
is of further interest that this is the 
oldest charity organization society in 
the United States, and that its secre- 
tary was the president of the National 
Conference this year. We would like 
to announce in the next issue of the 
Bulletin an honor roll of the FIRST 
TEN institutional members. Who will 
be next? 


WAR PAMPHLETS 

The Monroe County Home Defense 
Committee, Rochester, N. Y., have or- 
dered 50 copies of the following pam- 
phiets for use in their class of volun- 
teers in civilian relief. Nos. 87, 88, 
91, 94, 95. Identify these pamphlets in 
the list printed on page 2, of this Bul- 
letin. Should not your local council 


of defense duplicate this order? 


HOME ECONOMICS 

The interests of domestic scientists 
were presented formally alongside of 
those of social workers for the first 
time at a luncheon meeting during the 
Pittsburgh Conference, held under the 
auspices of the social work committee 
of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation. About seventy-five delegates - 
were present. A smaller group espe- 
cially interested in visiting housekeep-. 
ing met at several other times during 
the week. Food conservation, stand- 
ards of living, community supervision, 
visiting housekeeping, the treatment 
of foreign families, the conservation 
| work of the United States Department 
| of Agriculture, and the relation of do- 
| mestic science to case work, were the 
leading topics of discussion. 
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The National Conference of Social 
Work (until recently the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction) ex- 
ists to facilitate discussion of the prob- 
lems and methods of practical human 
improvement, to increase the efficiency 
of agencies and institutions devoted to 
Ps cause, and to disseminate informa- 

on. 

It began as a part of the American 
Social Science Association in 1874. Its 
scope and influence have gradually wid- 
ened with the growth of scientific 
thought and the increase in extent and 
complexity of social problems. Its an- 
nual meetings attract between 3,000 and 
4,000 delegates. 

The Conference consists of seven per- 
manent Divisions, devoted to the follow- 
ing subjects: Children; Delinquents and 
Correction; Health; Public Agencies and 
Institutions; The Family; Industrial and 
Economic Problems; and The Local Com- 
munity. Special provision is made for 
the consideration of subjects not falling 
under any of these classifications. 

Anyone who is interested in the pur- 
owe and work of the Conference may 

come a member upon payment of the 
prescribed fee: regular members, $3.00 
a year; sustaining, $10.00; institutional, 
iroa yh cau te panbielpan: in 

your 7 te 
the benefits of association. 

Donations, in any amounts, are asked, 
to maintain and increase the larger edu- 
cational work of the organization. 

The Proceedings of the annual meeting, 
in cloth-bound volume or in separate 
sections, and this monthly Bullet are 
furnished all members. This and other 
literature, including many pamphlets, 
may be purchased by persons not be- 
longing to the Conference. Price lists 
will be sent on request. 

A bureau of information about social 
problems and agencies is maintained at 
the Chi o office, for the service of all 
who may inquire, even though they may 
not be members. 


The complete list of officers of the 
Conference for 1918 will be published 
in the September issue, in connection 
with an explanation of the new plan 
of organization. 


YOUR VOTE WILL HELP 

~ During what period would you pre- 
fer attending the National Conference 
at Kansas City— 

May, early? 

May, latter part? 

June, early? 

June, latter part? 

If you will check your choice, clip 

this item and return it to the office 
of the Conference at once, it will be 


of assistance to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


ee ee 


ee 
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Copies of the Directory, giving 
names and addresses of the delegates 
in attendance upon the Pittsburgh 
Conference, will be furnished free 
upon request as long as the present 
supply lasts. 


Save your copies of the Bulletin in 
its new form. They will fit easily in a 
vertical letter file. Any number is 
likely to contain items, personal and 
otherwise, to. which you.may want to 
make reference later. 


Changing names seems to have be- 
come a serious consideration for oth- 
ers than members of the National 
Conference. The readers of Jewish 
Charities are asked in the current 
issue to vote on a new name for that 
magazine. 


A biography of Thomas Maurice 
Mulry, prepared by Thomas F.. Neehan, 
has been published recently by the 
Encyclopedia Press, 23 East 4ist 
Street, New York city. Mr. Mulry was 
— of the National Conference 
of 1908. 


Volume 1 of the Bulletin was is- 
sued in 1896, in the 23rd year of the 
National Conference. The use of the 
volume number was continued until 
1907 (Vol. 11). Thereafter only a se- 
rial number was used. With the 
present issue we resume the use of the 
volume number as it would have ap- 
peared under the former system. 


The publication of the digest of 
state legislation, growing out of the 
early custom of “Reports from States,” 
will be omitted this year. This analy- 
sis has been printed heretofore in the 
October Bulletin. It is likely that this 
work may be undertaken this year un- 
der a co-operative arrangement by the 
Public Affairs Information Service of 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Every day except Sunday during the 
Pittsburgh Conference, the Executive 
Committee met at breakfast. On two 
days adjourned sessions were held 
later. The percentage of attendance 
was unusually large. This regular 
and extensive transaction of business 
was of primary importance in keeping 
the way smooth for the operation of 
the larger Conference. 


Members of the Conference who 
contemplate making trips during the 
fall, and who would be available for 
addressing social service clubs, state 
conferences and similar organizations, 
or for special interviews en_ route, 
are invited to register with the Na- 
tional Conference office as long as 
possible in advance, so that the in- 
formation may be put before local 
organizations. 


Informal discussions at the annual 
meeting will be reproduced in the 
official Proceedings for the first time 
this year. This plan will be bene- 
ficial especially in case of the dis- 
cussion of Social Problems of the 
War. In this instance, no formal ad- 
dresses were scheduled. The haste with 
which the new plan was put in opera- 
tion will result, however, in only 
brief accounts in most other cases. 


Field work on the part of the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Conference will 
be undertaken during 1917-18 perhaps 
more extensively than heretofore. 
This will be contingent, of ccurse, 
upon the requirements of administra- 
tion of the headquarters office. Among 
other appointments, an extensive trip 
through the West is in prospect under 
the auspices of a committee of west- 
ern members, of which Miss Virginia 
McMechen, of the Seattle Charity Or- 
ganization Society, is chairman. Those 
interested should correspond with the 
Chicago office or with Miss McMechen 
as soon as possible. 


A majority of the members have re- 
plied to the communication of July 3, 
asking their preference of form of the 
Proceedings of the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference. These replies indicate that 
about 70 per cent prefer the cloth- 
bound volume, that about 20 per cent 
prefer receiving the complete series of 
section handbooks, and that about 10 
per cent would like to have instead 
copies of certain sections to the exclu- 
sion of others. Many members have 
ordered additional copies of certain 
section handbooks. It is remarkable 
that in spite of the option frequently 
exercised there is a fairly even dis- 
tribution of demands for handbooks of 
the various sections. 


Delegates Registered at Pittsburgh 


Paid Unpaid Total 
Alabama ....... 8 2 10 
amsas o..... s 2 5 
Arizona ........ 1 0 1 
California ...... 11 3 14 
Colorado ....... 8 0 8 
Connecticut 20 9 29 
elaware .....+. 2 0 2 
District of Col.. 26 11 37 
Florida nave 3 4 7 
Georgia ........ 9 2 11 
Eo nebeee ews 1 1 2 
Illinois 83 33 116 
Indiana ........ 26 9 35 
ae 16 8 24 
DE» tie ha eo 8 0 6 
Kentucky ....-.. 14 4 18 
Louisiana ...... 10 2 12 
rare 11 11 22 
Maryland ...... 7 0 37 
Massachusetts 82 29 111 
Michigan ...... 6 11 57 
Minnesota 24 5 29 
arate a + 0 4 
Missouri ....... 34 4 38 
Montana ....... 1 3 
Nebraska .... 3 1 4 
Nevada ........ 0 0 
New Hampshire 6 1 7 
New Jersey..... 17 46 
New Mexico.. 0 1 
New York...... 212 95 307 
North Carolina 6 2 8 
orth Dakota. 0 0 0 
DBID .ccaridcerecs 177 +e pee 
ity b-oneiitig eT ae 0 1 
*Pennsylvania .. 834 1,937 2,771 
Rhode Island... 14 1 15 
South Carolina.. 4 4 8 
South Dakota. 0 2 
essee ...... 13 4 17 
> Caen es 12 2 14 
us ce cece eee 3 1 4 
Vou sth... 13 4 27 
sé 
nates 6 3 9 
West Virginia. 35 0 35 
isconsin ..... 18 5 23 
Wyoming ...... 0 1 1 
pyre 4 27 8 35 


1,912 2,414 4,326 


*According to custom, the number for 
the state in which the meeting is held 
includes all paid memberships for 1917 
at the time of the conference, irrespect- 
ive of registration. 
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